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ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS. 


A Sprctan Meertne of the Society was held in the Hall 
on Monday evening, December 12, 1892, in memory of the 
late Brinton Coxe, Esq., the President, Charles J. Stillé, 
LL.D., in the chair. A large and sympathetic audience 
was in attendance. 

The President introduced David W. Sellers, Esq., who 
read the following Memorial Address: 


Mr. PResipEeNt. AND FeLtow-MEMBERS: 


In receiving the invitation of “The Council of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania” to deliver an address be- 
fore the Society in memory of the late President, Mr. 
Brinton Coxe, I recognized the desire to have personal and 
civic worth recorded. The proof of noble and honorable 
traits in the living has no better expression than the just 
appreciation of honor and nobility in the departed, and in 
the effort to portray the character of your late President I 
shall hope to place in your archives a memento of one who 
adorned every relation, and left this world better because 
of his life. 

You have justly said in the minute already passed,’ that 
you “‘ mourn his loss as that of one who was not only a man 
of wide culture, but of the highest honor and purity of 
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character, a gentleman of unfailing liberality and courtesy, 
a worthy representative of the Society in upholding the 
purposes for which it was established, a trusted counsellor, 
and a faithful friend.” 

As the late President reflected in his life the qualities 
and mental traits of an ancestry illustrious in their genera- 
tion, a sketch of his lineage, with some quotations from 
publications, now rare, applicable to them, will be appropri- 
ate, as well for the consideration of his individuality as for 
historical uses. 

The first of his line who holds close relation to this country 
was Dr. Daniel Coxe, of London. He became possessed in 
1687, by purchase, of all the rights granted by the Duke 
of York to Edward Byllinge, of government and property 
in West New Jersey. In 1688 he yielded his claim to the 
Crown. In 1691 he resumed it, and conveyed all his 
rights to the West Jersey Society. In December, 1689, Dr. 
Coxe received a grant of the Province of Carolana, in 
North America, by conveyance and letters patent passed by 
King William III. in council of that date. To his eldest 
son, also named Daniel,’ he gave all his American posses- 
sions. This gentleman was the first of the family who 
resided in America, having arrived in New Jersey in 1702. 

I believe one of the first suggestions of a union of 
States, and of a plan for a general government for such 
union, is found in a book edited by him, and published in 
London in 1727, entitled “A Description of the English 
Province of Carolana, by the Spaniards called Florida, and 
by the French La Louisiane, as also of the great and 
famous river Meschacebe or Missisipi, the five vast naviga- 
ble lakes of fresh water and the parts adjacent.” After 


* “Memoir of Slater” and “ History of Manufactures,” second edition, 
published in 1836, pp. 358, 359. 
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speaking of colonial difficulties, and of constant perils from 
the Indians and French, he says,— , 

“The only expedient I can at present think of, or shall 
presume to mention (with the utmost deference to his 
Majesty and his Ministers) to help and obviate these ab- 
surdities and inconveniences, and apply a remedy to them, 
is that all the colonies appertaining to the Crown of Great 
Britain on the northern continent of America, be united 
under a legal, regular, and firm establishment, over which 
it is proposed a lieutenant, or supreme governour, may be 
constituted and appointed to preside on the spot, to whom 
the governours of each colony shall be subordinate. 

“Tt is further humbly proposed, that two deputies shall 
be annually elected by the council and assembly of each 
province, who are to be in the nature of a great council or 
general convention of the estates of the colonies; and by 
the order, consent, or approbation of the lieutenant or 
governour general shall meet together, consult and advise 
for the good of the whole, settle and appoint particular 
quotas, or proportions of money, men, provisions, &c., that — 
each respective government is to raise, for their mutual 
defence and safety, as well, as, if necessary, for offence and 
invasion of their enemies; in all which cases the governour 
general or lieutenant is to have a negative, but not to enact 
anything without their concurrence, or that of the majority 
of them. 

“The quota or proportion, as above allotted and charged 
on each colony, may, nevertheless, be levied and raised by 
its own assembly in such manner, as they shall judge most 
easy and convenient, and the circumstances of their affairs 
will permit. 

“ Other jurisdictions, powers, and authorities, respecting 
the honour of his Majesty, the interest of the plantations, 
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and the liberty and property of the proprietors, traders, 
planters, and inhabitants in them, may be vested in and 
cognizable by the above said governour general or lieuten- 
ant, and grand convention of the estates, according to the 
laws of England, but are not thought fit to be touched on, - 
or inserted here; this proposal being general, and with all 
humility submitted to the consideration of our superiors, 
who may improve, model, or reject it as they in their 
wisdom shall judge proper. 

‘‘ A coalition or union of this nature, tempered with and 
grounded on prudence, moderation, and justice, and a 
generous incouragement given to the labour, industry, and 
good management of all sorts and conditions of persons 
inhabiting, or any ways concerned or interested in the 
several colonies above mentioned, will, in all probability, 
lay a sure and lasting foundation af dominion strength and 
trade, sufficient not only to secure and promote the pros- 
perity of the plantations, but to revive and greatly increase 
the late flourishing state and condition of Great Britain, 
and thereby render it, once more, the envy and admiration 
of its neighbours. | 

‘“‘Let us consider the fall of our ancestors, and grow 
wise by their misfortunes. If the ancient Britons had been 
united amongst themselves, the Romans, in all probability, 
had never become their masters. For, as Cesar observed 
of them, ‘ Dum singuli pugnabant, universt vincebantur’—whilst 
they fought in separate bodies, the whole island was sub- 
dued. So if the English colonies in America were con- 
solidated as one body and joined in one common interest, 
as they are under one gracious sovereign, and with united 
forces were ready and willing to act in concert, and assist 
each other, they would be better enabled to provide for and 
defend themselves against any troublesome ambitious neigh- 
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bour or bold invader. For union and concord increase and 
establish strength and power, whilst division and discord 
have the contrary effects.” 

This plan’ Franklin recommended to the convention at 
Albany in 1754, for the purpose of forming a league with 
the Six Nations, and after the independence of the colonies 
has a very close rendering in the Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution of 1789. 

Daniel Coxe married Sarah HKckley, a daughter of John 
Eckley, a judge of the Supreme Provincial Court of Penn- 
sylvania. One of the children by this marriage was Wil- 
lam Coxe, who married Mary, the daughter of Tench 
Francis, Attorney-General of the Province of Pennsylvania. 
Of this marriage Tench Coxe was born in Philadelphia, in 
May, 1755. 

Tench Coxe was a distinguished man of his time. He 
was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 1789, under 
Washington, and was appointed in 1792 Commissioner of 

the Revenue of the United States. In 1794 he published © 
«A View of the United States of America, in a series of 
papers written at various times between the years 1787 and 
1794.” ‘This book is replete with information upon popu- 
lation, agriculture, exports, imports, fisheries, navigation, 
ship-building, and manufactures. In the ‘“* Memoir of Sam- 
uel Slater, the Father of American Manufactures,” edited 
by George S. White, the following reference to him is made 
(page 856): 

“The growth of cotton in the Southern States was an 
original idea in the mind of Tench Coxe, who always said 
that the manufacture of a redundant staple must be the 
foundation of commerce and manufactures. Thus laying 


1 Field’s “ Provincial Courts of New Jersey,” pp. 184-187. McMaster’s 
Life of Franklin” (American Men of Letters Series), p. 163. 
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agriculture in its proper place, as the basis for manufactures 
and commerce to build on; and not allowing it to be de- 
pendent on contingencies. 

‘Mr. Coxe was an harbinger of light on this subject: he 
urged the subject with a force and energy peculiar to him- 
self; always stating most explicitly that America was desti- 
tute of a redundant staple. England had long nursed the 
growth of wool; and it was their staple, the importance of 
which their Chancellor was ever to remember by his seat on 
the woolsack. America has now preduced an article which 
has superseded the wool staple of England. ... Before 
a field of cotton was planted, and while we had nothing to 
manufacture, but were obliged to import even the raw ma- 
terial for their incipient measures in manufacture, Tench 
Coxe, with the eye of a political economist, who understood 
the true means of the wealth of nations, knew that the 
growth of cotton would enrich the South; that it would 
give vigor and energy to the North; and that both East and 
West would be mutually interested in the unity of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures. These unite all the vast 
resources which are combined in the vast capabilities of 
various climes, and of the immense variety of the industry, 
skill, and enterprise of mankind... . The writings now © 
extant of Tench Coxe prove, emphatically, that these were 
his great and enlightened views as a statesman, who was 
advocating principles that were to be the foundation of new 
empires; and of ameliorating the condition of mankind. 
It is not saying too much when we claim for him the appel- 
lation of The Father of the Growth of Cotton in America.” 

Tench Coxe married Rebecca, daughter of Charles Coxe, 
of New Jersey. Of this marriage Charles Sidney Coxe was 
born in July, 1791. He was admitted to the Bar of Phila- 
delphia in 1812. In 1826 he was appointed a judge of the 
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District Court for the City and County of Philadelphia, and 
reappointed in 1832. While in this position he delivered, © 
in 1830, a judgment in the case of Torlade vs. Barozzo, sus- 
taining the privileges of a diplomatic officer, which has be- 
come an accepted authority.’ In 1832 he married Ann M. 
Brinton. At the expiration of his commission, in 1835, he 
retired from the practice of his profession and devoted his 
time to the cultivation of letters and the management of his 
estate, which was perhaps the largest in anthracite coal held 
in private ownership. During his life he was noted for his 
profuse hospitality and his charity. He died at a ripe age, 
leaving surviving several children, of whom the eldest was 
Brinton Coxe, who was born in Philadelphia, August 3, 
1833. 

After the usual preparation, the subject of our memoir 
entered the Freshman class of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1848, and graduated in the July commencement of 
1852, with the B. A. degree and fifth honor, delivering an 
oration on “ Garrick.” He was the eighth of his name and 
blood claiming the same Alma Mater. 

On May 31, 1852, he became a student of law, under the 
direction of the most accomplished of preceptors, the late 
Judge John Cadwalader, and was admitted to the Bar on 
May 30,1855. In the following July he received the de- 
gree of M. A. 

During this period he was a close student and evinced in- 
terest in topics of political economy and history, which (as 
has been shown) were inherited traits. 

Shortly after his admission to the Bar he went to Europe, 
and there was engaged in researches which he utilized in 
subsequent writings. In 1857 he writes from Paris to a 
friend in Philadelphia,— 

11 Miles, 366. 
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“T spent some four months in Central and Southern Italy, 
and am satisfied that it is the most memorable portion of 
my tour abroad. The contrast between America and Italy 
is greater than that between America and any other EKu- 
ropean country. Old ideas and influences dominate in Italy 
to an extent that is not approached in any other land. 
The spirit of modern times has hardly an existence there. 
Besides this, Italy is the land of art in a sense in which you 
can assert that there is no art in any other country. It 
is the fashion to say, America is much behind all other 
countries in art. This is not true, for in the first place 
America contains innumerable lovers of the beautiful, and 
the American school of sculpture is one of the most prom- 
ising. America, it is true, is far behind Italy, but is so just 
as England and France are. The fact is, painting and 
sculpture are mere hot-house plants outside of Italy, and 
the non-Italian schools are mere colonies from Italy. You 
must not include Germany in my remarks, which [ shall 
speak of to you when I gothere. Its exclusion from pres- 
ent consideration will not interfere with the general accu- 
racy of my remarks, as it is but special circumstances that 
its consideration would affect.” 

After referring to some social and political matters, he ~ 
concludes,— 

‘God bless you and keep you to serve your country,—the 
country which my travels teach me is the land where human 
greatness, human good, and human truth are most devel- 
oped and developing, which promises to do more than any 
other for the glory of God and the good of man.” 

In 1862, Carl Giiterbock, professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, published his work on “ Bracton.” 
This was translated by Coxe in 1866, and in the preface he 
remarks,— 
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“ Bracton’s relation to the Roman law has long been 
considered a question of much importance. In 1787, Mr. 
Reeves expressed the opinion that it should be thoroughly 
investigated by some competent jurist. Although a ques- 
tion constantly recurring, it, however, remained in England 
unsolved, and. even so recent a writer as Professor Maine 
holds Bracton’s relation to the Roman law to be among the 
“most hopeless enigmas of jurisprudence. The investigation 
of Bracton’s relation to the Roman law has, however, at 
length been undertaken by Dr. Giiterbock, one of the su- 
perior judges of the Stadt-Gericht of Konigsberg, and 
professor of law in the university of that city; and the 
translator has felt that an English version of the work of 
a jurist so eminently qualified was called for. 

‘“‘ It is proper to call attention to the difference in motives 
which have impelled the author and translator to their re- 
spective tasks. The former entitles his work a ‘ Contribu- 
tion to the History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages,’ 
and the purpose of his investigation is to throw light upon 
the medieval history of the doctrine and dogmas of the 
Roman law. The object, however, with which the transla- 
tion has been made is to add to the sources of information 
concerning the history of the English law.” 

This translation, and the notes, are a marvellous instance 
of labor and research. So muchso, that Sir Travers Twiss, 
the erudite editor of “In the Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls,” in 
1878, in acknowledging the sources of his information of 
Bracton, remarks, page xxv., Vol. I.,— 

‘Professor Gtiterbock’s work has been translated into 
English, from the German, by Mr. Brinton Coxe, of Phila- 
delphia, who has appended some valuable notes from his 
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own pen in addition to those from the pen of the learned 
professor.” | 

This reference, alone, places Coxe upon the list of juridi- 
cal writers shedding honor on our State.’ 

Thereafter Coxe was constant to his studies in politics, 
jurisprudence, and history. He gathered sterling books on 
the original sources on these subjects, his library being rare, 
full, and various. A bibliopole, who had acted for him 
many times in the purchase of books, lately remarked that 
he was distinct from all others he had ever known, in that 
he never sought the facetic of letters. 

In October, 1872, he was married to Maria Middleton 
Fisher, at St. Peter’s Church of this city, by the now Bishop 
of Michigan.? This lady was a daughter of the late Joshua 
Francis Fisher, a gentleman well known to all lovers of let- 
ters, and a former Vice-President of this Society. — 

The late George Sharswood, afterwards Chief-Justice of 
our State, about 1861 instituted a club for the study of po- 
litical economy. The writings of Smith, Ricardo, Mill, 
Walker, and others were read and discussed fortnightly at 
the houses of its members. Coxe became a member of 
this in 1873, and was constant in his attendance up to the 
last year of his life. He would usually show at these meet- 
ings a reading upon the topic of the evening, and his dis- 
cussion was always earnest and accurate. His mind was 
receptive of the suggestions of others, and he was pleased 
to have an old view on rent and prices shown in a new 
light. Accompanying this culture of abstract principles, he 
made application of them to the measures in our Congress 
which divided the passions, the interests, and the intellect 
of our people,—on our legal-tender notes, our customs for 


1 And see further reference in Vol. II. Introduction, p. lxxxvii. 
* Rev. Thomas F. Davies. 
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the sake of protection and of revenue, and of bimetallic. 
standards in money. Indeed, he has left several volumes of 
manuscript notes, the outgrowth of his reflections upon 
political economy. 

In October, 1870, he read before the American Social 
Science Association a paper claiming to be “a condensed 
but faithful review of the treatise of the eminent German 
publicist, Von Mohl, upon the different modes of filling the 
offices of the civil service.”’ This paper of twenty-one 
octavo pages will fully repay the citizen interested in this 
question, which may now be considered a most absorbing 
one, if the tone of official life is to be maintained on an 
elevated plane. In this his power to condense the views of 
a foreign writer for use in his own land is apt, and his re- 
flections are interspersed in harmony with the author, and 
with a lofty appreciation of the advantages and disad- 
vantages arising upon the different modes of official 
tenure. 

He was the first president of ‘The Commonwealth Club,” 
which was organized? in 1881 to “advance Democratic 
principles.” He sought in this club to translate into party 
action the highest ideals of its literature. In September, 
1882, in a reception given by that club to its nominee for 
Governor,’ he impressively censured the exercise of political 
power in creating districts for representation for party suc- 
cess, viewing this as a tyranny of brute force and breeding 
distrust in the law-making power. Just and true represen- 
tation he held to be absolutely essential to good self-govern- 
ment. Again, in January, 1884, at a reception given to the 


1 Journal of Social Science, containing the Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Association, No. 4, p. 74 (1871). 

* Charter-Book of Philadelphia, No. 5, p. 889. 
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Hon. J. G. Carlisle, he expressed the hope that the power 
to tax in Congress would be assimilated to like powers in 
the States and cities, and that it should be limited to rais- 
ing money for purely public purposes. He resigned in 
December, 1886, and in acknowledging the expression of 
regret made by its board, he said, ‘‘ I shall always treasure 
it among my most valued records, among those which I 
preserve for my children as well as for myself.” 

He was elected a member of this Society on May 14, 
1855, and, although he always manifested an interest in its 
existence, it was not until 1880 that he showed a disposition 
to take an active partinits management. His interest in his- 
torical matters had been growing for several years, and when 
the second part of the great collection of books relating 
to America, made by George Brinley, Esq., of Hartford, 
Connecticut, was offered for sale, he found the collection 
contained a number of rare tracts relating to Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey which had never come under his_ notice. 
Mr. Brinley had left a certain sum of money to the Society 
to be expended at the sale of his library, but Coxe felt that 
the sum at its disposal was not sufficient to enable it to 
secure some of the works that it should have, and if the 
opportunity to acquire those was lost it would be years be- 
fore another one would be offered. ‘To accomplish this he 
authorized the committee of the Society to largely increase 
their bids at his expense, and insisted that high prices should 
be offered for some lots that the committee had felt were 
so valuable as to make it useless for them to compete for 
them. So satisfied was he with what was purchased at this 
sale, that he doubled the subscription for which he had 
rendered himself liable, and from that time forward he was 
a devoted friend of the Society. He frequently made valu- 
able additions to its collection. 
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When, in the winter of 1882 and 1883, the Society was 
using every effort to secure the building it now occupies, he 
put himself heart and soul into the work; contributed him- 
self munificently and encouraged others to do the same. 
After he was elected President, in January, 1883, he made 

‘its rooms a second home, and aided in every way in his 
power to forward its objects. When in feeble health, noth- 
ing appeared to distress him more than his inability to spend 
the time he had been accustomed to do in its service, and 
but few days passed while he was in the city that he did not 
make the effort to call, if only for a few moments, to ask if 
everything was going on as it should, or if he could be of 
any assistance. But it was not by such devotion as this, or 
by his contributions, that Mr. Coxe rendered his greatest 
aid to the Society. It was the moral support he gave which 
was so effective. If he felt that a thing should be done and 
there was a fair prospect of its success, he did not hesitate 
to assume the responsibility of guaranteeing its accomplish- 
ment, and with his support, those intrusted with the execu- 
tion of the task seldom failed in their object. 

As a collector he professed not to care for first editions, but 
no one has been more generous than he in gifts of this 
character to the Society. The acquisition of the Tower 
Collection caused him unbounded delight. 

Manuscripts were always attractive to him, and their 
collection and arrangement he always considered should be 
one of the chief objects of this Society. Indeed, when we 
consider how active a competition exists for the same books 
among the numerous libraries, and how constant is their 
duplication, it may be well for this Society to adopt his 
thought in this, which was, that it should seek to acquire a 
copy of every manuscript not published that applied to the 


civilization of this continent, and so to arrange them that 
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its museum would be the first, if not the only one, to which 
the student should have recourse. — 

In this connection it may be well to mention two inci- 
dents showing how thoroughly familiar he was with the 
customs and proceedings of the English courts and offices 
of record of the seventeenth century, a familiarity that en- 
abled him to turn to the proper source where the informa- 
tion he desired could be obtained. In studying the history 
of West Jersey, in the settlement of which his ancestry 
mentioned bore an important part, he noticed that the deed 
from Lord Berkeley to Fenwick was missing, and that it had 
eluded the search of all the historians of the State. After 
considering the matter, he sent word to his correspondent 
in London to search the “ Close Rolls” for 1673 and 1674, 
and almost the next steamer brought him a copy of the 
longed-for document. So, too, it was with the charter of 
New Albion. The evidence of the existence of that grant 
was so slight, and the romance woven around it was so un- 
real, that the whole matter had been looked upon as doubt- 
ful. He, however, thought that such a grant had been 
made, and ordered that the papers of the time of Charles I., 
in the public record office of Ireland, be searched, and from 
that office in a few weeks he received a copy of the charter.’ 

We of the Historical Society may say of him, as he with 
others said of the late Townsend Ward,? ‘ We perpetuate 
the testimony of his long, able, and devoted service, with 
gratitude for his deeds, and with affection and esteem for 
his character. This hall of ours is devoted to the memory 
of the past. When our successors here shall read this 


1T am much indebted to Mr. F. D. Stone, Librarian of the Historical 
Society, for the views expressed upon the connection of Mr. Coxe with 
that Society. 

? PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. IX. p. 450. 
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memorial, they will know that we cherish and ought to 
cherish the memory of” [Brinton Coxe]. 

In the last ten years he had prepared for publication the 
learned and wise judgments of his preceptor rendered while 
judge. This will be a lasting monument to that great law- 
yer. During the same time he prepared a manuscript which 
he entitled, in his last illness, ‘‘ An essay on judicial power 
and unconstitutional legislation.”” This, when published,— 
in its erudition, in its reasoning, in its original conception 
and rendering,—will establish him as an author of whom our 
State shall be proud, and one who shall give wide renown to 
this city of his birth. , 

As an individual, he was the soul of uprightness and of 
honor. ‘Toleration of opinion revelled in his mind. Toall 
who aided others in their efforts to excel he gave the sym- 
pathy of a generous admiration. No jealousy of others— 
though possessed of similar tastes and acquirements—ever 
was felt by him. Loyal to truth on all lines, he lived only 
to be useful, and he had no fear except for ignorant and | 
unjust blame. 

He died at Drifton, in Luzerne County, on the 15th of 
September, 1892, and was buried in the church-yard of St. 
Mary’s at Burlington, where the remains of his emigrant 
ancestor repose. There, in a quiet spot, under a bending 
willow, he awaits the solution of that mystery of being, as 
to which the affections and the religions of all time and of 
all races have created the hope that death is not the final 
and only end, but the approach to an ever-improving and 
blessed immortality. 


‘Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten said,— 


Mr. President, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Sellers 
for his able and eloquent memorial address, and that a copy 
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be placed in the records of the Society and that it be printed 
in its Proceedings, I feel that I am expressing the sense of 
this large and sympathetic audience. Among them I see 
some of those who with me were classmates of Mr. Coxe in 
the University, so that our friendship is older even than that 
of Mr. Sellers, for that began when they were fellow-stu- 
dents in the law office of Judge Cadwalader. That learned 
scholar was himself an example and inspiration for his 
students, yet we who knew Mr. Coxe in his college days 
anticipated his future achievements. Indeed, much as he 
accomplished, it fell short of our reasonable expectations, for 
continued ill health prevented his completing much of the 
work he had begun, and even arrested his labor as an author 
in many directions in which his studies had been exhaustive 
and thorough and conscientious. 

Mr. Coxe was essentially a student, living in retirement, 
happy in his family, in his books, and in his congenial com- 
panionship of those who shared his love of study and of 
independent thought. His position as President of this 
Society brought him at times before the public, yet his fre- 
quent and generous benefactions to this Society and to other 
institutions and associations were never known outside the 
narrow circle of those immediately connected with their ad- 
ministration. During the ten years of his office, his constant 
care was to enrich the Historical Society by gifts and pur- 
chases of the original material for history which he knew so 
well how to use. Interested in local history by his descent 
from a long line of distinguished men, he aimed at a very 
high order of studies. His own contributions to legal and 
historical literature were few, but that was largely due to 
the lofty standard of excellence which he set for himself. 
His edition of Giterbock’s Bracton is full of that sugges- 
tion of learning and knowledge which characterized every 
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_ subject that he took in hand. The treatise on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which he leaves, will, I trust, 
soon be published, for Iam sure that it will gain him an 
honorable place among those who have made that great 
charter the subject of careful study. This large audience. 
testifies by its presence, better than any words of mine can, 
the strong personal affection which Mr. Coxe inspired in all 
who had the privilege of his friendship. Mr. Sellers has 
told us not. only what he did, but what he was, and the warm 
sympathy which began in their student days is clearly mani- 
fested in his admirable eulogy, tempered by that modesty 
which characterized Mr. Coxe, so that even now it is difficult 
to speak of him with that fulness of admiration which he 
so well deserved. The Historical Society was fortunate in 
having Mr. Coxe for its President, and in having Mr. Sellers 
to make up the record of his life and services, and I am sure 
that his memorial address will bring home to all who heard 
it and read it a better knowledge of Mr. Coxe and of his 
services to learning and history. : 


John Samuel, Esq., said,— 


T would be untrue to the memory of my friend, untrue to 
myself, were I to remain silent on this occasion. 

Mr. Horace Binney, in the opening paragraph of his ad- 
dress, at the meeting of the Philadelphia Bar, on the death. 
of his eminent confrére, the late John Sergeant, declared 
that “ This is the age of indiscriminate adulation.” If this 
were true then, how much greater the evil is to-day, when 
the whole vocabulary of commendation has been exhausted 
over commonplace performances and worse than common- 
place men! This habit has rendered difficult the recognition 
and appreciation of solid worth, and has cheapened the 
value of merited praise. No one was more in accord with 
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Mr. Binney’s sentiment than your late President. He 
thought that the magnifying and advertising of petty 
achievements was an exhibition of ignorance, and tended 
directly to an inferior culture. Respect, therefore, for him, 
as well as my own inclination, leads me to be careful of the 
language I shall employ in speaking of him. 

Our late President was a man so distinct from the ordi- 
nary crowd, so apart from ‘the average man,” so idiosyn- 
cratic, that it was impossible that an acquaintance with him 
should not create a profound impression, and leave on those 
who were associated with him a flavor of his very marked 
individuality. His chief characteristic was an intense con- 
scientiousness, and flowing out of and resulting therefrom 
a most serious earnestness. This was so pronounced as, I 
think, to make life for him, if not in some degree painful, 
at least difficult. There were not enough trifles in his life. 
Every action, every written, every spoken word had for him 
some deep and solemn meaning. He found weight and im- 
portance in circumstances and expressions that to many 
would have been indifferent. To such an extent did this 
habit of his mind affect him as to give sometimes an ap- 
pearance of vehemence to his manner which was most 
opposite to his quiet nature. He had in him in his views 
of life something of the strain of the old Biblical prophets ; 
he took hardly the prevailing evils of his age, and felt, as. 
it were, a personal accusation against himself for their ex- 
istence. In nothing was this trait of his mind more visible 
than in its effect upon his studies. Special, and chiefest 
among them, was the Constitution of the United States. 
He revered the written words of that instrument with the 
same absolute obedience that the children of Israel had to 
the Ten Commandments. He habitually spoke of it as 
they were directed to speak of the Tables of the Law,— 
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*‘ when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest — 
up.” He had studied it from his early manhood to the 
time of his death, continuously, persistently, and minutely. 
He applied to it strictly the Horatian precept, “ Nocturna 
versare manu, versare diurna.”’ The best years of his life and 
the best power of his intellect were given to its study and 
to the study of the times and the men, and all that led up 
to it and could illustrate it. ‘His feeling towards it and its 
authors was more than the result of an intellectual appre- 
ciation of it. It was a passion; he was possessed of it, and 
he mourned almost as a personal calamity whatever he 
looked on as an impairment of its sacred obligation. What 
he has left behind him on this subject will show how care- 
ful, how exact, how laborious he has been in its study, and 
his intense anxiety for the preservation of its powers and 
limitations. He was versed in both the canon and civil 
law, and his application of the decisions of those courts to 
constitutional questions is original and curious. 

Mr. Coxe’s general historical knowledge was large, and 
his method of using it scientific. He was a comparative 
historian, who strove to comprehend the effect of legislation 
and social forces, in modern society, by the operation of 
similar laws in the past. In the mere curiosities of his- 
torical inquiry—those conundrums over which countless 
students have puzzled, and whose solution as the evidence 
becomes more indistinct becomes more difficult—he had 
but slight interest. But he was deeply absorbed in those 
apparently ordinary, but really fateful, occurrences which 
mark the progress of civilization. ‘ Who was the man in 
the iron mask?” or “ Have we a Bourbon among us?” were 
questions affording him a temporary diversion; but Andrew 
Hamilton arguing Zenger’s case, or the case of Trevett vs. 
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Weeden, were vital performances whose contemplation en- 
thralled him. In the by-paths of historical literature where 
lurks the gossip of courtiers and valets, and in whose ob- 
scure mazes are hidden those chroniques scandaleuses that re- 
veal the unhistoric side of great personages, he wandered 
carelessly. Mr. Sellers has mentioned the entire absence of 
facetie in his library. In his management of the affairs of 
this Society he was guided by the same fastidious spirit. 
On one occasion during his presidency he preferred to en- 
counter some criticism, by urging the rejection of a prof-_ 
fered trust, rather than subject the Society, no matter how 
unjustly, to any imputation as to the manner of its acqui- 
sition. He made no distinction between corporate and 
individual honor, and would preserve the escutcheon of any 
society with which he was connected, as untarnished as his 
own. | 

So much for that part of his character which is associ- 
ated with our Society. This is not the time, nor here the 
place, to dwell on those personal qualities which riveted to 
him those who had his confidence. He is gone. Nothing 
we can say can affect him now,—the most elaborate eulogy, 
or the decorous platitudes of conventionality. Yet it may 
not go unsaid that, so long as a deep love of humanity, a 
searching intellect, a great purity and simplicity of heart, 
an inflexible steadfastness of purpose, and noble aspirations 
are to be considered worthy of admiration by men, so long 
should the memory of Brinton Coxe be cherished. 


President Stillé said,— 


I am sure there is no friend of Mr. Coxe, in or out of the 
Historical Society, who is not grateful to Mr. Sellers and 
the other gentlemen who have spoken, for the admirable 
delineation they have given us of our late President. I beg 
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leave to tender to them, in the name of the Society, our sin- 
cere thanks for the manner in which they have expressed 
our feelings as well as their own. | 

The officers of the Society, however, cannot allow this 
occasion to pass without saying a few words concerning Mr. 
Coxe’s special relations to them during the past eight years. 
We here ought to know something of his inner life, and we 
cannot be silent, even if what we shall say may only be the 
echoes of what has been already so well said of him. 

Mr. Coxe led the ideal life of a scholar. He was not, in 
the modern sense, a man of affairs. His pleasures were 
wholly intellectual. He believed earnestly in principles 
which he thought, at least, he had evolved by a strict pro- 
cess of induction, and he earnestly strove to bring those 
principles into the control of practical life. 

He was a genuine historical student. He studied history 
not to gratify the curiosity of an antiquarian, or to fill his 
mind with pictures of the great deeds of illustrious heroes, 
or even to ascertain how people lived, and thought, and 
acted in past ages. His great purpose was to discover what 
history teaches us which we ought to know for the guidance 
of the present generation. All history to him was a great 
drama; through the ages of which it tells the story “an 
unfailing purpose ran.” ‘To him it was truly “ philosophy 
teaching by examples.” Great historical events were to him 
a wonderful evolution, whose truest and fittest expression 
was to be found in our American institutions. To him 
“time’s noblest offspring was its last,” and he spent the best 
years of his life in trying to prove that the traditions of the 
past, and the teachings of the best political philosophy, were 
united in the foundations of that system which our fathers 
gave us. 

It is not easy to overestimate the quiet strength of such 
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aman as Mr. Coxe, at the head of an institution like this. 
No one ever welcomed with more heart-felt sincerity, or en- 
couraged with more active help, any one among us who 
showed any disposition or capacity for historical investiga- 
tion. He knew the pretender by instinct, but every true 
student had his unfailing support. He encouraged every 
effort to bring before the public the lost or neglected por- 
tions of our own provincial history, so full of practical 
instruction to those who study it aright. His failing health 
did nct prevent his taking the liveliest interest in the series 
of papers, which were read before the Society last winter, 
on various topics connected with that provincial history. He 
valued highly our Tower collection of colonial laws, one of 
our recent gifts. No one rejoiced more than he at our ac- 
quisition of those precious family manuscripts, which came 
to us while he was President, some of them through his 
direct agency. Like a true historian, he believed in going 
to the original and contemporaneous documents for author- 
ity. He felt what a rich material we were acquiring for 
the historical student when the Poinsett papers, the Peters 
papers, the Johnston papers, the Pemberton family papers 
(now arranged in nearly one hundred volumes), and last, 
and perhaps the most precious of all, the papers of General 
Wayne, were placed in our care and keeping. He had a 
full sense of the value of the records of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Trade and Plantations in England, a body charged 
with the control and administration of colonial affairs while 
we were subjects of the English crown. Had he lived he 
would have heartily supported a project which we have now 
on foot, but which cannot be carried out just now for want 
of funds, to secure copies of those papers in these English 
records which refer to the history of Pennsylvania. May 
I venture to suggest that there could be no more fitting 
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memorial of our regard for Mr. Coxe’s memory than that. 
we should be enabled to carry out this scheme? 

Of our more intimate relations with him here, I need say 
but one word. Mr. Coxe was emphatically at home in this 
hall. He felt that he was surrounded here by friends who 
knew his peculiarities, who recognized his lovable qualities, 
and who were filled with anxious solicitude for his health. 
His last message sent to us—*‘ God bless you all !’’—fell on 
sympathetic hearts, and was the expression of a grateful 
spirit in recognition of that strong regard and affection 
which he knew was felt for him by all his co-workers here, 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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